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MOHEGAN TRIBE OWNS A PRO TEAM: 

W N BA's C onnecticut Sun 





Byjonathan S. H amilton 

T he M ohegan T ri be became 
the first Indian nation to 
own a professional sports 
team with its purchase of a 
Women's N ational Basketball Asso- 
ciation (WNBA) franchise, which 
it has named the Connecticut Sun. 
"It's an amazing milestone,” said 
Tribal Chairman Mark F. Brown. 
"It's a dream to own a professional 
basketball team." 

TheSun will play a 34-game regular 
season schedule from M ay through 
September with 16 home games at 
the M ohegan Sun Arena. One home 
game will be played at the H artford 
Civic Center on July 26. 

ABC -TV will broadcast nation- 
wide the opening game of the sea- 
son from the M ohegan Sun Arena 
on Saturday, M ay 24, when the 
Connecticut Sun meets the two- 
time defending W N BA champion 
Los Angeles Sparks. 

Two pre-season games also will be 
played at the Arena: The Sun will 
go up against the New York Liberty 
on M ay 6 and the H ouston C omets 
on M ay 15. 

T he league currently has 14 teams, 
divided into two seven-team con- 
ferences. The Sun will play in the 
WN BA Eastern Conference. 

U C onn greats reunited 

Two former University of Con- 
necticut stars lead the Connecticut 
Sun — Rebecca Lobo and Nykesha 
Sales, who took the U C onn H uskies 
to the national championship in 
1995. Lobo was named the Nation- 
al Player of the year in 1995. 
"Connecticut is the best place for 


WNBA President Val Ackerman and Mohegan Tribal Chairman 
Mark F. Brown hold a promotional jersey for the Connecticut 
Sun, the Mohegan Tribe's WNBA team, during a recent press 
conference announcing the Tribe's ownership of the franchise. 


women's basketball, and I've been 
all over the world. I can't tell you 
how happy I am," said Lobo when 
her signing was announced in mid- 
February. 

Lobo and Sales have been playing 
in the WNBA. The Connecticut 
Sun acquired Lobo from the H ous- 
ton Comets in exchange for a sec- 
ond-round draft pick. Sales came 
with the franchise, which was for- 
merly called the 0 rlando M iracle. 

"0 ne of our great hopes, when we 
purchased the franchise, was that 
we'd beableto bring a great U Conn 
star home," said Connecticut Sun 
General Manager Chris Sienko. 
"Reuniting Rebecca and Nykesha 
and putting together a team of great 
players that Connecticut will come 
to love is our goal. We hope fans will 
enjoy being part of the action." 


Veteran head coach 

After a thorough search of numer- 
ous highly qualified candidates, the 
Connecticut Sun, in early M arch, 
signed M ikeT hibault, 52, to a multi- 
year contract as head coach. T hibault 
has 34 years of basketball experience 
— most of it in the National Basket- 
ball Association as a scout and assis- 
tant coach. 

"Being part of a team that brings 
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t onnecticut is the 
best place for women's 
basketball," 


- Rebecca Lobo 



professional women's basketball to a 
region that loves the game and has 
great expectations is a tremendous 
opportunity and responsibility," 
said T hibault. "I look forward to 
the challenge." 

"T hibault is an accomplished pro- 
fessional and an excellent commu- 
nicator," Sienko said. "H is experi- 
ence will be invaluable to our ath- 
letes as we strive to bring the best 
professional basketball experience 
to Connecticut." 

See Connecticut Sun on page 11 
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EDITORIAL 


Indian gaming is government gaming 


Chairman Brown 
named co-chair of 
national committee 

M ohegan Tribal 
Chairman M ark F. 
Brown has been select- 
ed by the National 
Indian Gaming Associ- 
ation (N IGA) to co- 
chair a new committee 
to carry out public 
relations initiatives for 
Indian Country. 

Deron M arquez, Chairman of the San M anuel 
Band of M ission Indians of California, was 
named the other co-chairman of theTribal 
Leaders Public Relations Policy Committee. 

N IGA announced the appointments at a con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., in January. 

M ohegan Ambassador Jayne Fawcett and the 
M ohegan T ri be's C hief of Staff T om Acevedo 
also serve on the committee. 

According to Chairman Brown, recent press 
attacks on Indian gaming have impugned the 
integrity of tribes throughout the U nited 
States. Chairman Brown has made numerous 
appearances recently on national television 
news shows to correct the misinformation in 
those articles and to present the full story 
about tribal governments and Indian gaming. 

"T hese pieces portray us either as the dupes of 
unscrupulous businessmen or as clever con 
artists playing Indian to fool the system. The 
concept that the M ohegan Tribe is an estab- 
lished, long-lived, recognized tribe with more 
than 1,600 members, with a legitimate govern- 
ment and control over our own destiny, seems 
in comprehensible to these writers... There is 
no recognition of our long history, of our long- 
standing Tribal identity, of the obstacles we 
have overcome and the culture we have fought 
to retain,” Chairman Brown said. 

Indian gaming, he said, brings self-reliance, 
benefits local communities, is well regulated 
and has broad support. 

"We are working now to build a coalition 
that will support efforts to educate the public 
and public leaders about the true nature of 
tribal life and of the rights granted to us through 
thell .S. Constitution," Chairman Brown said. 

N IGA is a non-profit organization, based 
in Washington, that promotes Indian sover- 
eignty, self-determination, self-governance 
and economic development through Indian 
gaming. -F 


Indian gaming has recently become fair 
game for politicians and a host of budget 
watchdogs seeking a solution to federal and 
state financial woes. They have suggested 
everything from imposing a $10 toll on 
patrons visiting the reservation to adding a 
35 percent tax on Indian casino profits as 
means of getting more 
money from Indian 
casinos. The most 
recent outrage was an 
extortion suggestion 
by the state of Massa- 
chusetts that area 
tribes pay $40 million 
dollars to effectively 
prevent any other fed- 
erally recognized tribe 
from opening a casino 
in Massachusetts. 

The Constitution of 
the United States in 
Article 1, Section VIII 
places Indian tribes on 
the same level as the 
“several states.” Such 
actions, therefore, would be commensurate 
to placing toll booths at state lines, taxing 
states on a percentage of their lottery prof- 
its, or states extorting money from business- 
men to prevent competition. 

Just as state-run lotteries are government 
gaming, tribal gaming is government gam- 
ing. As mandated by law, profits from Indian 
gaming go to support the health, education, 
welfare and infrastructure of Indian tribal 
governments, just as the profits from state 
government lotteries support state budgets. 

The ripple effect of Mohegan Sun’s impact 
extends to the surrounding communities in 
the form of vendor payments, jobs and 
donations. Its total annual economic impact 
on the region is over $3 billion with charita- 
ble donations running at $1.7 million yearly. 
Eastern Connecticut was hard hit by the 
downsizing of some of the major industries 
in the area. Mohegan Sun was able to take 
up some of the slack by providing jobs to 
8,000 workers. A state-sponsored survey 
estimated that Eastern Connecticut would 
have a jobless rate of 20 percent if it were 


not for the two tribal casinos. As it is, the job- 
less rate is at 2 percent, generally consid- 
ered the minimum rate achievable. 

Together the Mohegan and Pequot Tribes 
add more to the coffers of the state of Con- 
necticut than all of the other major corpora- 
tions in the state combined and are second 
only to the federal gov- 
ernment in their contri- 
butions to the state. In 
addition, the Mohegan 
Tribe pays $500,000 
each year to the town of 
Montville in lieu of 
taxes, as well as lead- 
ing the way both finan- 
cially and with the pro- 
vision of expertise for 
the establishment of a 
regional water system 
for the Tribe and sur- 
rounding towns. 

Possibly the most sig- 
nificant statistic to keep 
in mind before sug- 
gesting further taxa- 
tion of Indian casinos is that the state of 
Connecticut already receives more of the 
profits from the Mohegan Sun Casino than 
does its owner, the Mohegan Tribe. *F 
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Profits from 
I ndian gaming go 
to support the health, 
education, welfare 
and infrastructure 
of I ndian tribal 
governments 
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C asinos make good neighbors 

Contrary to what anti-gambling advocates would have you believe, Indian casinos 
have made significant positive contributions to the quality of life in Connecticut. 


E ditor's note T he following article 
appeared on the front page of the 
C ommentary section of the H artford 
Courants Sunday, Jan. 19, isaae. 

By M ark Brown, C hairman 
M ohegan Tribal Council 

A new business is created in Con- 
necticut. 0 ver the next few years, it 
develops into one of the state's 
biggest employers, creating more 
than 10,000 jobs Along with 
another business, it becomes the 
state's largest source of tax revenue, 
the second greatest contributor to 
the state budget after the federal 
government. It pays millions each 
year to other Connecticut compa- 
nies> creating hundreds of addition- 
al jobs. 

It revitalizes a long dor- 
mant industry, gains visibil- 
ity for the state nationwide 
and attracts visitors and 
new residents It cushions 
the impact of a downturn 
and provides new life to a 
part of the state headi ng 
toward economic 
disaster. 

Its leaders work with 
neighboring towns to 
devise long-term solutions to water 
and energy management. It 
becomes the state's largest source of 
charitable contributions funding 
numerous cultural, educational and 
social programs. 

Of course, I'm describing Indian 
gaming. I've written in these pages 
before about the misperceptions 
surrounding the presence of Indian 
gaming and Indian governments in 
Connecticut — misperceptions that 
arose from concerns about pending 
tribal recognition decisions misper- 
ceptions fueled by federal and state 
campaign rhetoric and anti-gaming 
advocates. 

These distorted misperceptions 
can be summed up in one state- 
ment — that the presence of I ndian 
gaming is detrimental to Connecti- 
cut's quality of life. The distortion 
is constantly reinforced by anti - 
gaming forces and unquestioned 
by many in the state's news media. 
Connecticut's citizens seldom read 
or hear about the significant posi- 
tive contri butions the state's two 
established casinos have made to 
the quality of life here. 


As a result, it became easy politi- 
cally for the General Assembly to 
repeal the Las Vegas N ights Act 
recently. T he negative assumption 
that Indian gaming hurts rather 
than helps the state's citizens (plus 
the reality that the repeal would 
have no real legal impact) enabled a 
number of legislators to vote for the 
repeal without criticism. 

I readily confess to sharing some 
of the responsibility for people's 
I ack of awaren ess. M y Tri be h as to 
do more to educate Connecticut's 
citizens about the positive eco- 
nomic and social impact of our 
presence. T hat's why I 'm 
writing here. But 
some of the ^ 

AV 



blame must also be shared 
by Connecticut's political leaders, 
who are well aware of our contri- 
butions to the state's well-being. 

H ere are some of the specifics 
about the tribesf impact on 
Connecticut: 

• Foxwoodsand M ohegan Sun, 
along with the two tribal govern- 
ments and our other economic 
enterprises* employ more people in 
Connecticut than any corporation. 
•The 25 percent slot payment — 
akin to a tax, one we willingly pay 
— will contribute more than $400 
million to state revenues in 2003. 
That's not only more than any 
other state employer pays the state; 
it's more than all other Connecticut 
corporations pay in corporate tax 
combined. (And by the way, if we 
paid at the standard corporate rate 
plus an 8 percent gaming tax, our 
contribution would be cut in half.) 

• Last year, M ohegan Sun paid more 
than $4 million to Connecticut 
companies for products and services. 
We assume Foxwoods paid at least as 
much. T hose payments support 
hundreds of C onnecticut jobs 
•The state's own tourism office 
recently announced the results of a 
survey revealing that the main rea- 


son tourists come to Connecticut is 
to visit the two casinos. C learly, 
Indian gaming is driving the rise of 
tourism, Connecticut's fastest grow- 
ing industry. 

• I n the early 1990s* C onnecticut 
was the only state in the union 
whose population was decreasing. 

Si nee the casinos opened and began 
creating thousands of new jobs* that 
trend has reversed, and the state is 
growing again. 

1. Casinos employ more 
people in Connecticut 
than any corporation. 


2. Casinos will contribute 
more than $400 million 
to the state in 2003. 

3. Mohegan Sun alone paid 
more than $4 million last 
year to state companies 
for goods and services. 

4. Casinos are the leading 
reason tourists come to 
Connecticut. 

5. Casinos help stop state 
population decline. 

6. Casinos create thousands 
of new jobs. 


7. 


Mohegan Tribe 
develops regional 
water plan. 



8. Tribes contribute millions 
of dollars to charitable 
causes every year. 


• State-sponsored research in the 
1990s predicted that Southeastern 
Connecticut would have an unem- 
ployment rate over 20 percent by 
the year 2000. T oday, that rate 
stands at less than 2 percent. 

• I n 2001, when the M ohegan 
Tribe began thinking about its 
future water needs* wedidnt devise 
our own solutions. We brought 
together a coalition of leaders and 
planners from N orwich and other 
surrounding towns and coordinated 
the development of a long-term 
water management plan that will 
ensure the region's water supply for 
decades 


• Foxwoods and M ohegan Sun 
contribute millions of dollars to 
state nonprofit causes every year, 
funding programsfor everything 
from Connecticut Special Olympics 
to local youth organizations 
But what about the negative 
impact of Indian gaming? Oppo- 
nents paint pictures of rising crime 
rates and gridlocked highways. We 
recognize that when you bring tens 
of thousands to an entertainment 
destination everyday, public safety 
concerns increase. T hat's why we 
have an extensive public safety force 
of our own and why we work so 
closely with M ontville and state 
police to ensure security and safety. 
As for traffic, no other issue has 
been so unfairly laid at our feet. 

Any substantial employer, or any 
substantial tourism destination, will 
create additional traffic on Connecti- 
cut roads Does that mean we close 
the door on establishing such 
attractions? If so, what about Adri- 
aen's Landing and Connecticut's 
growing tourism industry?The 
truth isthat Connecticut's roads 
especially in southwestern Con- 
necticut, have been gridlocked for 
decades T he problem is not casi- 
nos T he problems are decades of 
poor traffic management, poor 
planning and politics 
T he M ohegan T ribe is excited to be 
in a position to contribute so much 
to the quality of life in Connecticut. 
Since Colonial times ourTribehas 
lived in harmony with our neigh- 
bors In bad times when our proper- 
ty was being taken from us when 
our language was outlawed and our 
burial grounds desecrated, that was 
nt easy. But we remained committed 
to being good neighbors who con- 
tributed to our communities 
Today, in better economic times, 
we hold to that commitment and 
believe we have established a pat- 
tern that other tribes would I ike to 
follow in their relations with their 
neighbors— one of openness and 
cooperation. We call it "T he M ohe- 
gan Way," but we believe it can be 
the way for all tribes and communi- 
ties to move forward together. 

That's why we're disappointed by 
the L as Vegas N ights Act repeal and 
by the focus of recent editorial cov- 
erage. A discouraging number of 
Connecticut's political leaders and 
news media seem bent on following 
a path of conflict, not dialogue and 
cooperation. Our hope is that when 
more people are aware of the pros 
perity and positive results we bring, 
they will see the value of focusing 
on discussion over conflict. + 
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Gift from theLummi 


Mohegan Council of Elders Chairman 
Gay Story Hamilton and Secretary 
Bill Ihloff hold a gift presented to the 
Elders by the Lummi Nation of V\fcsh- 
ington state during the annual meet- 
ing of the National Congress of 
American Indians in San Diego. The 
framed photographs are a gesture of 
thanks to the Mohegan Tribe for its 
support of the Lummi Tribe when it 
took "America's Healing Totem Pole" 
across the country last summer. The 
frame holds several photos of the 
totem pole's journey to seek healing 
after the terrorist attacks on the 
United States. Bruce Bozsum 'Two 
Dogs," center. Manager of the Mohe- 
gan Tribe's Cultural and Community 
Programs, made arrangements for a 
ceremony when the totem pole visit- 
ed Mohegan's Shantok, Village of 
Uncas, last September. 


Tribe hosts annual breakfast for state lawmakers 


By Jonathan S. H amilton 

"We have become a critically important 
engine that drives economic growth in Con- 
necticut," said Mohegan Tribal Chairman 
M ark F. Brown, addressing a breakfast gath- 
ering of state law- 
makers in the M ohe- 
gan Sun Convention 
Center on Jan. 29. 

Chairman Brown 
told the legislators 
that gaming revenues 
at M ohegan Sun have 
grown si nee the com- 
pletion of Project Sun- 
burst and the Tribe 
now contributes four 
times more in fund- 
ing to the state coffers 
than any other busi- 
ness or corporation. 

"We gave $180 mil- 
lion to the state last 
year as part of our deal under the compact," 
Chairman Brown said. "We give 25 percent 
[of slot machine revenue] to the state, making 
it the most generous compact in the nation. 
In fact, if you include Foxwoods, together, 
we are the second highest contributors in the 
state after the federal government. Last year 
alone casinos gave the state $400 million." 

Chairman Brown talked about the Tribe's 
acquisition of a Women's National Basket- 
ball Association (WNBA) franchise — the 
Connecticut Sun. Fie said questions came 
up during a press conference about the influ- 


ence of gaming on people attending the 
games at the M ohegan Sun Arena. 

"I am concerned about gaming and, asthefather 
of three young children, I dont want to see any 
minors around the gaming floors*" he said. 

University of Connecticut basketball legend 

Nykesha Sales, star of 
the Connecticut Sun, 
met and posed for 
photographs with leg- 
islators during the 
breakfast. 

£ Deputy Chief of Staff 
§ Chuck Bunnell, who 
m organized the event, 

0 welcomed approxi- 

1 mately 20 legislators, 
some of whom were 
elected to their first 
term last N ovember. 

The annual breakfast 
affords state lawmak- 
ers the opportunity to 
discuss issues and ask 
questions of Mohegan Tribal Council 
members. 

After breakfast, Bunnell led a group of the 
lawmakers on a tour of the Casino of the Sky, 
the M ohegan Sun Arena, the hotel lobby, the 
VIP lounge in the hotel, the Cabaret and the 
Casino of the Earth. 

Also attending the event, along with theTribal 
Council, were Montville Mayor Howard R. 
(Russ) Beetham, the Tribe's Chief of Staff Tom 
Acevedo, Chief Financial Officer Leo Chupas- 
ka, and M itchell Etess, Executive Vice President 
of M arketing for M ohegan Sun. + 
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Mohegan Tribal Chairman Mark F. Brown, 
left, chats with two newly-elected mem- 
bers of the Connecticut General Assem- 
bly, Rep. Robert Congdon, R-Ledyard, cen- 
ter, and Rep. Robert Peters, R-Southing- 
ton, during the fourth annual legislative 
breakfast, held by the Tribe in the Mohe- 
gan Sun Convention Center. 



C hief Occum's patriotic regalia at church exhibit 



By M elissaTantaquidgeon 
M ohegan Tribal H istorian 

ne of the most magnificent examples of eastern 
regalia found anywhere is that of M ohegan 
Chief Occum (Lemuel Fielding), who led theTribe 
from 1903 to 1928. H is regalia is proudly displayed 
in theM ohegan M useum Authority's exhibit at 
the M ohegan Church in Uncasville, Conn. 

Beaded in red, white blue and yellow, its symbols 
include stars, partridges, eagles and American flags 
M ohegans have honored theflag since its creation. 

T he symbols have meaning in very ancient M ohegan 
tradition and mainstream American culture. 


Partridges are perhaps the least familiar, relating 
to the M ohegan origins in upstate N ew York. 

The ancient name for theM ohawk, and one of the 
most prominent tribes in that region, is "Akwe- 
sasne," which means the land where the partridge 
drum. D uring mating season, these birds pound on 
logs, creating a rhythmic sound throughout the area. 

In addition to Chief Occum's regalia, the exhibit 
at the M ohegan C hurch holds significant artifacts 
relating to the church, which for 172 years has 
stood as a symbol of the Mohegan Tribe's survival. 

To arranges viat to theM ohegan Church e<hibi t call theM ohe- 
gan M uaeum Authority at 1-800-M OH EGAN , extenaon 6144, 
or email: muaeum@moheganmail.com. 
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M ohegan oysters on the menu at M ohegan Sun 
and several other fine restaurants in the region 


By Nancy Trimble 

M ohegan Sun's Executive Chef 

M ichael Luboff stands at the raw 
bar of the resort's C ove restau- 
rant and slurps down a couple of iced, raw 
oysters. By the size of the grin on his face, 
you can tell he's just had something very 
special. H e just tasted M ohegan Oysters, 
harvested at Wamphassuc Point off Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 

"Pristine! Just like the clean water 
they come out of," C hef 
Luboff declares. 

"Crisp and clean. 

Sweet and creamy," 
he adds after slurp- 
ing down a 
couple more. 

"When I'm eat- 
ing M ohegan 
oysters, I get a 
vision of spend- 
ing a spring day by 
the sea. There's a chill 
in the air and I'm walk- 
ing along a dock with 
sea-gulls soaring overhead." 

D r. Paul M augle, D i rector of M ohe- 
gan Aquaculture— thetribal-owned com- 
pany that grows these shellfish — explains 
why M ohegan oysters taste that way. 

"The water off Wamphassuc Point is deep, 
cold and pure," and those are perfect condi- 
tions for growing flavorful oysters that are dis- 
tinctly M ohegan, D r. M augle said. 


"0 ur oysters never touch the bottom" 
because they are grown in cages suspended 
from the surface, he explained. 

According to D r. M augle, M ohegan oysters 
are unique because they have a thin shell 
and a deeper cup, which provides a more 
meaty oyster. 

0 ysters need 18 to 24 months to go from 
the shellfish hatchery to the dining table. 

D r. M augle starts growing them as seed 
oysters in the Thames River between New 
London and Groton, 
Conn. H e eventually 
moves them to 
Wamphas- 
suc Point, 
across the 
harbor from 
M ohegan 
Aquacul- 
ture's dock in 
Stonington, 
where the oys- 
ters mature and 
grow plump. 

Chef Luboff began 
serving M ohegan oysters 
at the first of the year. In addi- 
tion to the Cove, M ohegan Sun 
patrons will find them on the menu at 
Rain, Tuscany, the Longhouse, Pompeii & 
Caesar, Bamboo Forest, banquets in the 
M ohegan Sun Convention Center, hospital- 
ity lounges and M ohegan Sun H otel room 
service. You can order them raw, baked, 
broiled or fried. 



Mohegan Sun's Executive Chef Michael 
Luboff, center, invites you to enjoy 
Mohegan oysters, as do Executive Sous 
Chef Chip Miller, left, and Assistant 
Executive Chef Richard Doucette. 

A great local product 

Ben Young, Chef de Cuisine at N oah's Restau- 
rant in Stonington, selects only the freshest 
seafood to serve his patrons T hat's why he's so 
happy to serve them M ohegan oysters that are 
grown just minutes away from hi stables 

Chef Young describes M ohegan oysters as 
"plump, juicy, slightly salty and full flavored." 
H e offers them several ways, including raw on 
the half shell, in oyster stew and as oysters 
Rockefeller. 

"It's a great local product and I hope more 
local restaurants start serving them," C hef 
Young said. 

In fact, several local restaurants have been 
serving them, according D r. M augle. Those 
restaurants include Skipper's Dock in Stoning- 
ton, AnthonyJ'sand Go Fish in Mystic, the 
Seahorse in Noank and the Up River Cafe in 
Westerly, R.l. In New York, the Oyster Bar at 
Grand Central Station recently began serving 
Wamphassuc Point M ohegan Oysters. 4- 



Mohegan Sun now $l-billion-a-year business 


Mohegan Sun Casino's gross revenue 
topped $1 billion in the fiscal year that 
ended last Sept. 30, 2002. That revenue 
milestone was announced by the M ohe- 
gan Tribal Gaming Authority during a 
con-ferencecall with investors last 
December. 

"We're confident that we're moving in 
the right direction," said Jeff H artmann, 
M ohegan Sun's Chief Financial Officer. 

N et revenues for the year increased by 
$255.2 million — or 32.4 percent — to 
$1,042 billion from the $786.6 million 
reported in the prior fiscal year. 

H artmann attributed this increase pri- 
marily to the increase in gaming rev- 
enues combined with the increase in 
non-gaming revenues associated with 
the opening of the M ohegan Sun H otel, 
the additional Mohegan Sun-managed 
restaurants and retail shops, and the 
resort's Arena. 

Tribal Chairman M ark F. Brown said, 
"T his has been an extremely challeng- 


ing year. We are proud of the way our 
management team reacted to the 
unforeseen and unprecedented world 
economic events." 

The grand opening of the Sky Casino 
in September 2001 came just days after 
the terrorist attacks on the United 
States, which had a devastating impact 
on the economy. T he spectacular open- 
ing of the M ohegan Sun H otel last 
June and the resulting publicity con- 
tributed significantly to the record-set- 
ting revenues. 

Non-gaming revenues for the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year grew by 95.9 
percent compared to the prior year. Rev- 
enue from the hotel contributed to a 
19.4 percent increase in the fourth quar- 
ter, H artmann said. 

H otel occupancy, which was 79 per- 
cent for the quarter, contributed to 
growth in gaming, food and beverage, 
retail and entertainment revenue for the 
quarter, he noted. 4- 


Travel C banners 'Road Trip' 
features Mohegan Sun Casino 


Travel Mohegan Sun Casino and its 34- 
channel story luxury hotel arefeatured in the 
Travel Channel's "Casino Road Trip" program as one of 
the ultimate gaming and resort destinations to visit. 

The program, which premieres this spring on cable 
TV, offers a close-up view of 15 gaming venues across 
the nation. 

A Travel Channel film crew recently visited M ohegan 
Sun and interviewed Tribal Ambassador Jayne Fawcett, 
Mohegan Sun President and General Manager Bill 
Velardo and M ohegan Sun Executive Vice President of 
M arketing M itch el I Etess Ambassador Fawcett gave the 
visitors a tour, explained the history of the Tribe and 
pointed out the spectacular N ative American decorative 
theming throughout the resort. 

The program's segment on M ohegan Sun will show the 
Sky Casino, Earth Casino, M ohegan Sun FI otel, restau- 
rants and stores "Casino Road Trip" includes two, one- 
hour shows visiting the best casinos in Las Vegas, 
Atlantic City and Connecticut. Ten-minute segments 
on each casino highlight the gaming amenities the 
resorts have to offer. 4- 


PHOTOS BY BILL GUCFA 
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Read magazine issue features 
M ohegan history and culture 


By Nancy Trimble 

An entire issue of Read — the 
magazi ne for teen-age students 
published by the Weekly Reader 
Corporation — is devoted to cov- 
ering the M ohegan Tribe, its his- 
tory and culture. 

A dramatic painting of U ncas is 
on the cover of the N ov. 22 issue, 
and the cover story is aimed at 
teaching students the true history 
of the M ohegan Sachem and his 
Tribe. 

Produced in co-operation with 
theTribe, the issue begins with an 
excerpt from James Fenimore 
C ooper's "T he Last of the M ohi- 
cans" It is foil owed by "Destiny 
of the Wolf Clan," a play by 
M ohegan Tribal H istorian M dissa 
Tantaquidgeon and M ichad Rus- 
coe, who is a member of the mag- 
azine's staff. 

The introduction to the play says, 
"I n the 'Last of the M ohicans,' 
author J ames Feni more C ooper 
borrowed characters and events 
from history, reshaping them as he 
wished. 0 ne real person who was 


radically transformed in Cooper's 
novel was U ncas, a M ohegan 
chief who lived in the 1600s 
You've already met U ncas as 
Cooper imagined him. Now, for 
the M ohegan^ account of the 
chief's character and life story, 
read on ...." 

Next is the article "M aking 
0 ur Voices H eard," which asks 
the question "What is it like to 
grow up as a N ative American 
teen today?' 

To find out, the writer Kate 
Davis interviewed three young 
Mohegans— N i cole Roberge, 
Jason Lavigneand Liz M alerba — 
whose photos appear with the 
article. The teens reflect on their 
experiences. 

Roberge said when she was 
growing up "people called me 
Pocahontas or little Indian girl. 
Some asked me ignorant ques- 
tions." 

"0 nee I brought some of my 
people to school to help me with 
a lecture. They had their regalia 
on, and when we walked through 
the halls, kids yelled: 'G o back to 



the woods where you came from.' 
It was embarrassing... You're afraid 
to tell people you're N ative Amer- 
ican, just because of what they 
will say," Roberge said. 

Lavigne, who is blond and has 
fair skin, said he often hears: "You 
dont look like an Indian." 

M alerba said, "The general pub- 
lic doesn't know what a Woodland 
Indian looks like. It has to do with 
a lack of education. N ative Amer- 
ican history is rarely touched 
upon in U ,S. history class. And 
when people know nothing, they 
fill in with stereotypes." 

Lavigne added: "As far as our his- 
tory books went, America might 


A li mi ted supply of this i sue of Read is 
available free of charge to teachers 
For information, please call Sandra 
Pineault, Education D i rector of the 
M ohegan M useum Authority, at 
1-800-M OH EGAN , extmson 6144. 

as well have been an empty 
continent when the Pilgrims 
came. 0 h sure, there were a few 
N ative Americans for the first 
T hanksgiving, but after that, who 
knows where they went. Wedid- 
nt learn how millions of Indians 
were killed off or shipped out 
West. Even in advanced place- 
ment U ,S. history in high school, 
wedidnt cover N ative Americans" 
The issue of Reed also features 
the M ohegan folk tale "M akiaw- 
isug: T he G ift of the Little Peo- 
ple," retold by M el issa Tantaquid- 
geon and Joseph Bruchac. 

T he last article presents a debate 
on the issue of Indian mascots for 
sports teams: "Should they stay 
or go?' 

T h e arti cl e begi n s: " B raves, 
Indians Chiefs, Redskins For 
decades such labels have been 
used as symbols for sports teams. 
It's tradition, you might say. But is 
it time for this particular tradition 
to end?' 

This article and all the others in 
the issue certainly give young 
readers a great deal to ponder. + 
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1 — | — he M ohegan M useum Author- 
| ity has packaged a videotape of 
L its documentary "T he M ark of 
Uncas" with a curriculum guide to help 
teachers present an important part of 
17th century American history to their 
students. T he package is now available for 
sale from theTribefsTrading Cove store. 
The information contained in the video 
and curriculum is appropriate for stu- 
dents in high school and college as well as 
those in middle school honors classes, 
according to Tribal Historian Melissa 
Tantaquidgeon, who is Executive Direc- 
tor of the M useum Authority. 

"T he M ark of U nca£' is a one-hour doc- 
umentary on the life and legacy of U ncas, 
the 17th century sachem — head chief 
— of the M ohegan Tribe. 

U ncas is renowned from James Fenimore 
C ooper's 1826 novel "T he Last of the 
M ohicans^' and its many movie adapta- 
tions. T he real U ncas, who lived from 
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"Mark of Uncas" video/curriculum 

1598 to 1683, left an indelible mark on 
the history of Southern N ew England by 
allying with the English to ensure his 
people's survival. 

V iewed as power hungry by some and as 
a farsighted diplomat by others, Uncas 
was a major figure in America at that 
time. Based on M ohegan oral tradition, 
this production about Unca£ life— by 
award-winning Connecticut filmmaker 


K en Si mon — featu res n u mer- 
ous historic sites from New 
England to England. 

Inuit actor and artist Eric 
Schweig, who played 
the fictional Uncas 
in the 1992 film 
version of "The Last 
of the M ohicans," nar- 
rates the film. Expert 
commentators include 
Russell M eans, an 
Oglala Lakota who 
played U ncask father in the 
1992 movie; Abenaki author Joseph 
Bruchac; American Indian Law Center 
D i rector Sam D eloria of the Standing 
Rock Sioux; the Smithsonian Institution's 
Karen C ooper of the C herokee N ation of 
Oklahoma; M ohegan descendants of 
Uncas; members of neighboring tribes 
and residents of Uncasvi lie, Conn. 

You can buy the video and curriculum pack- 
age at the Trading C ove store in M ohegan 
Sun, order it by phone at 1-860-862-8268, 
or order it by filling out the form on the next 
page and mailing it to the store 
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Fine art prints of Wagner paintings are now available for sale 






In 2000 theM ohegan Tribe purchased a 
large and impressive collection of paintings 
of Eastern Woodland Indians by Connecticut 
artist David Wagner. 

N ow fine art prints of seven of those paint- 
ings are avail able for sale from theTribe's 
Trading Cove store in M ohegan Sun. You 
can buy them at the store, order them by 
phone at 1-860-862-8268, or order them by 
mail by filling out the form on this page and 
sending it to the store. 

The prints cost $22 each, plus shipping. 
Shipping charges are shown on the chart 
below the form. Payment may be made by 
check or credit card. Please note that all 
items shipped within Connecticut are sub- 
ject to tax. Items shipped out of Connecti- 
cut are tax free. No shipping is available out 
of the United States. 

Wagner of Thompson is 
believed to be the only artist in 
the world to have painted a col- 
lection of works based on East- 
ern Woodland Indians. H e 
painted the originals in acrylics. 

Several of the prints depict East- 
ern Woodland Indians partaking 
in ceremonies or daily activities. 

0 neshowsthe impending first 
contact with Europeans and 
another is a portrait of M ohegan 
M edicine Woman Gladys 
Tantaquidgeon. 

"T hese works have been thor- 
oughly researched by the artist," 
said M ohegan Ambassador Jayne 
Fawcett when theTribe acquired 
the collection. "While there are 
great artists portraying American 
Indians across the Western Unit- 
ed States, no one has captured 
with such authenticity the East- 
ern Woodland Indians like 
David Wagner has." 

M ohegan Chief Ralph Sturges, 
an accomplished sculptor, praises 
Wagner's gift as an artist. 

"H e'soneof the few artists who 
has done his research. W hat he 
paints is authentic. H e's one of 
the best painters of Indians in 
the East," Chief Sturges said. 

A self-taught artist, Wagner is a 
former Air Force intelligence 
officer, building contractor and 
first selectman in Plainfield, 

Conn. 

"I've never had formal training, 
but I was born with a gift," 

Wagner said. FI e studied history 
in school and has a passion for 
archaeology. 

FI e said some of his early inspi- 
ration came to him as a young 


boy, when he would walk the fields of his 
grandfather's land in Griswold, Conn., col- 
lecting arrowheads. 

"You have to go to the sites to reconstruct 
nature," said Wagner. "T he familiarity of 
landscape is critical." 


Wagner, whose paintings show the heritage 
of Southern and Eastern Connecticut, often 
wondered why there was so little history writ- 
ten about I ndians in this area. 

The English, hesaid, drove the I ndians out 
and destroyed much of their history, -F- 


"Broken Pipe" 19 7 b by 28 74 inches 


"Great Eastern Dancer" 19 Vs x 28 y 4 inches 


"Gladys Tantaquidgeon 


" 22 x 25 inches 


"Winter Solstice Ceremony" 22 x 25 inches "gainst Orders, By Pass Pequot River" 22 x 25 inches 



"Point Maker" 22 x 25 inches 


TRADING COVE ORDER FORM 


Name: Date: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone E-mail: 


ITEM # 

QTY 

UNIT PRICE 

TOTAL 

□ "Broken Pipe" TC 2014 


$ 22 

$ 

□ "Great Eastern Dancer" TC 2013 


$ 22 

$ 

□ "GladysTantaquidgeon" TC 2011 


$ 22 

$ 

□ "Winter Solstice Ceremony" TC 2015 


$ 22 

$ 

□ 'Against O rders By Pass Pequot River" T C 2017 


$ 22 

$ 

□ "Point M aker" TC 2016 


$ 22 

$ 

□ "Making Dug Out Canoe" TC 2012 


$ 22 

$ 

□ "M ark of U nca£' video/curriculum T G 1434 


$ 49.95 

$ 

1 1 Chorl 1 1 \/ica 1 1 M acForP arH 


Subtotal 

$ 

1 1 v. i IV-V-IX i i v 1 i i 1-1 UI u 

□ A mex □ D i scover 6% sal es tax* 

$ 

1 Shipping & handling 

CREDIT CARD NUMBER EXP. DATE 11 J J 

$ 

TOTAL 

$ 


TOTAL MERCHANDISE SHIPPING CHARGES 


Up to $15.99 $6.50 *CT residents add 6% sales tax 

$16 to $30.99 $8 on merchandise delivered in CT. 

$31 to $50.99 $10 

$51 to $75.99 $13 

$76 to $100.99 $15 

$101 to $150.99 $18 

$151 to $200.99 $22 

$201 and above 10% of merchandise 

M ail order form with payment to: 

Trading Cove, M ohegan Tribe, 

5 Crow FI ill Rd., Uncasville, CT 06382 



Trading 

Covm 

1 - 860 - 862-8268 



"Making Dug Out Canoe" 22 x 25 inches 
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New college course presenting Native American issues 


Distinguished Native American scholars and 
professionals are speaking each week to stu- 
dents enrolled in a new college course that is 
being taught on the M ohegan Reservation this 
semester. 

"H istorical and Contemporary Issues in 
N ative America!' is the name of this three- 
credit course offered through Eastern Conn- 
ecticut State University's School of Continuing 
Education. N early 75 percent of the students 
in the cl ass are Native Americans 

D r. Jeffrey Bendremer, M ohegan M useum 
Authority Archaeologist, is the instructor. 

M embers of the M ohegan Council of Elders 
— Chairman Gay Story H amilton, Vice 
Chairman M ary Rubino and Secretry Bill 
I h I off — took part in the class introduction 
and discussed the important issues facing 
Indian Country today. The course, which 
continues through M ay, also features speakers 
from many tribes, including: 

■ Anita Dupris, of the ColvilleTribe, Chief 
Judge of theM oheganTribal Court, speaking 
about the Indian Child WelfareAct. 

■ Ed Sarabia, of theTlingit Tribe, Connecti- 


cut Indian Affairs Coordinator, speaking 
about state I ndian affairs. 

■ John Brown, Narragan sett Tribal H istoric 
Preservation Officer and T ribal Councilor, 
speaking about tribal historic preservation. 

■ M elissaTantaquidgeon, M ohegan Tribal 
H istorian, speaking about her most recent 
book and the legacy of U ncas. 

■ James A. Cunhajr., Chief of the Pau- 
catuck Eastern Pequots, speaking on tribal 
government, sovereignty and federal recog- 
nition, Part 1. 

■ Thomas Acevedo, of the Salish and Kootenai 
T ribes, the M ohegan T ribe's C hief of Staff, 
speaking on tribal government, sovereignty and 
federal recognition, Part 2. 

■ TrudieL. Richmond, of theSchaghtichke 
Tribe, Education Program M anager at the 

M ashantucket M useum and Research Center, 
speaking on Native American museums and 
education programs. 

■ ElaineThomas, M oheganTribal member and 
M useum Authority Archaeological Research 
Assistant, speaking on archaeological ethics 



Dr. J effrey Bendremer, left, the Mohegan 
Museum Authority's Archaeologist, welcomes 
Ed Sarabia, Connecticut Indian Affairs Coor- 
dinator, a guest lecturer for "Historical and 
Contemporary Issues in Native America." 

■ M ohegans Bruce Bozsum and Shane Long, 
of theTribe's Cultural and Community Pro- 
grams D epartment, speaking on N ative Ameri- 
can music and dance. 

■ M ikki Aganstada, Cherokee, and Sherman 
Paul, M aliseet, owners of a Native American 
catering service, speaking about the modern 
powwow as a social institution. -J- 



Busy at play 


The kids are having a great time at 
the Eagleview Child Development 
Center, which the Mohegan Tribe opened 
in J anuary for children of employees at 
Mohegan Sun and the Tribal government. 
The $13-million, 36,000-square-foot 
center has spacious rooms to care for 
children 6 weeks to 12 years. The center 
is well equipped with shelves of toys and 
books and nine age-specific outdoor 
playgrounds. Food and snacks are pre- 
pared by casino chefs and served in a 
cafeteria. The center, located on the 
Mohegan Reservation at the corner of 
Route 32 and Crow Hill Road, is man- 
aged by Bright Horizons, the interna- 
tional company that runs more than 
470 child development centers in 37 
states, Europe, Canada and countries 
in the Pacific Rim. 


Boy Scouts salute C hairman Brown 
with Distinguished Citizen Award 


By Jonathan S. H amilton 

Tribal Chairman M ark F. Brown received the 
15th Annual Distinguished Citizen Award 
from the Connecticut Rivers Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. H e was honored at a din- 
ner held at the LaRenaissance H otel in East 
Windsor, Conn., on N ov. 21. 

"... As N ative Americans, we've always recog- 
nized that the Boy Scouts share many of our 
traditions and values,” said Chairman Brown 
in his acceptance speech. "In fact, the Boy 
Scouts i s on e of th e fi rst organ i zati on s i n A m er- 
ica that formally recognized and honored the 
values of the Native Americans and actually 
wove our culture into theirs." 

H e shared the award withThomasO . Barnes, 
Board Chairman of the Barnes Group. 

The Distinguished Citizen Award is present- 
ed annually by the Connecticut Rivers Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America to deserving com- 
munity leaders who exemplify the ideals of 
scouting in their daily lives. The award also 
recognizes outstanding contributions to 
improving the quality of life in Southern New 
England. 

Len Wolman, Chairman and CEO of the 
Waterford Group, introduced Chairman 
Brown and praised both the Chairman and 
theM ohegan Tribe for working with thecom- 
munity. 

"Because of their integrity and willingness to 
work with others, they have an excellent rela- 
tionship with their neighbors and are a role 



Tribal Chairman 
Mark F. Brown 
with his son 
Mark during 
the Connecticut 
Rivers Council, 
Boy Scouts 
of America 
awards 
dinner. 


model in Indian Country," Wolman said. 

Chairman Brown said, as a former police offi- 
cer, he knew of children who would have been 
in far different places if they had had a mentor 
or grown-up who had time for them. 

"Scouting can provide that caring adult ... 
And when kids know that they matter and 
that they have something to offer, they're well 
on the way to a productive life," he added. 

The Connecticut Rivers Counci I, Boy Scouts 
of America is New England's largest, private 
youth-serving agency. The organization serves 
over 35,000 young people in 731 scouting 
programs in 127 cities and towns throughout 
Connecticut. 

According to the Boy Scouts of America, 
"Scouting gives parents an opportunity to pro- 
vide their children with a safe, structured, nur- 
turing environment. T his environment fosters 
the initiative to learn and discover, while 
instilling strong values and morals." 4- 
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After six years of 
pro ball, Mohe- 
gan Tribal mem- 
ber ChasTerni has 
signed with the 
M ilwaukee Brew- 
ers The 24-year- 
old son of Vinny 
and Betty Terni of 
Uncasyille, Conn., 
left in early M arch 
for four weeks of 
spring training in 
Phoenix before the 
regular season began 
in early April. 

H e expected to play 
in Beloit, Wis, for 
the Snappers, a 
Brewers? Class A Minor League 
team in theM idwest League. 

Terni said his wife Kathleen is 
very understanding about his pro- 
fessional baseball career. She will 
stay in Connecticut, going to 
school and taking care of the cou- 
ple's dog for the seven months that 
he will be away. Baseball, he noted, 
has the longest season of all profes- 
sional sports. 

Terni plays shortstop as well as 
second and third base. "I have all 
three positions under me." 

Terni was named All-State three 
times when he was at Montville 
High School. He was named the 
Eastern Connecticut Player of the 
Year in 1997, the year he graduated. 
H e was drafted out of high school 
by the Red Sox in the 13th round. 
H e started his professional career in 
Fort Myers* Fla., with a Red Sox 
team in the Gulf Coast League. H e 
was later promoted to the Lowell 
(Mass.) Spinners He also played 
for the Augusta G reenjackets 
Terni was with the Red Sox for 
four years and in 2001 was 
acquired by the N ew Jersey Jackals 
in the Independent League, where 
he played for the last two seasons 
He helped the Jackals win the 
Northern League Championship 
in 2001 and 2002. 

In the off-season, Terni works for 
Grey Wolf Construction. When 
he's not working, hefs working out. 
His rigorous off-season routine 
includes lifting in the gym with his 


younger 
brother four 
or five days a 
week. Two or 
three days a 
week, hefields 
ground balls 
in the field 
house at the Coast Guard 
Academy or at M itchell Col- 
lege, both in New London, 
Conn. 

Terni arrived for spring training in 
good shape, as the coaches expect- 
ed of him. H e knew he'd be work- 
ing hard from the start. 

A typical day of spring training 
beginswith an early-morning prac- 
tice and an exhibition game in the 
afternoon, followed by a workout 
as directed by theteam trainer and 
strength and conditioning coach. 

Terni said he expected that getting 
used to the heat in Phoenix would 
be one of the biggest challenges. 

Vinny Terni couldn't be happier 
for his son. "I told all my kids Live 
your dream." 

ChasTerni credits hisfolks for giv- 
ing him the love of the game. 
"W hen D ad was at work, M om 
would throw to us every day when 
we were young. And when Dad 
got home, we'd pile in his truck 
and head down to the Little 
League Field. Mom played first 
base. It was a family sport and all of 
us played." 

H is brothers Chip, 28, and Jeremy, 
20, and his sister, N icole, 16, all love 
the game, too. In fact, Terni said, it 
was his older brother who first 
caught the eye of the scouts 

"C hip set the stage for us H e got 
the attention of the scouts and they 
came to knowtheTerni name." 

Chas Term's Tribal name is 
"Axiam" (Golden Eagle). H e has a 
large tattoo of Un cason hisleftarm. 
When his teammates ask about it, 
Terni is proud to tell them that he is 
a M ohegan Indian. 4- 


Professional 
baseball takes 
ChasTerni 
to Milwaukee 


By Nancy Trimble 
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Mohegan war veterans perform the posting of colors during 
opening ceremonies for the United South and Eastern Tribes 
meeting at Mohegan last October. From left are: Council of Elders 
Treasurer Richard S. Chapman, Council of Elders Member J ohn 
Henry Clark, Tribal member Pat Mugford, Tribal Vice Chairman 
Peter Schultz and Tribal member J oe Gray. 

Mohegan Veterans Association formed 

Several M ohegan Tribal members, who are veterans* recently asked 
the Mohegan Council of Elders for assistance in establishing a veter- 
ans? organization. In response, theCouncil of Elders adopted a reso- 
lution in support of this endeavor. 

"Through the years, many M ohegan Tribal members have served 
the United States with the utmost pride and dignity," said Council 
of Elders M ember John HenryClark, who isaveteran. "Thereisa 
long history of gallant M ohegan warriors who have fought for their 
nation, whatever the cause may have been. 

"This tradition is carried on today with the men and women who 
serve in the Armed Services and who may find themselves in 
harm's way for the protection of our nation," Clark said. 

TheM ohegan Veterans Association held its first meeting in 
M arch when members began formulating the role and procedures 
for the organization. The meeting was open to all Mohegan veter- 
ans who wanted to be involved in the association, whether they 
served in peace or wartime, at home or abroad. 

The association plans to establish an H onor/Color Guard to partici- 
pate at Tribal functions "It seems only fitting that our veterans be 
represented in theform of an H onor/Color Guard," Clark said. 4- 



When the drumming begins, dancers answer the call at the 
Intertribal Social, hosted by the Mohegan Tribe's Cultural and 
Community Programs Department. Mohegan Tribal member 
J une Sperry "Full Moon," center, dances with April Bradbury, 
who is Micmac-Lakota. Harry Edwards 'The Hawk," who is 
Whmpanoag, was also among the 400 people who came to cel- 
ebrate Indian pride. In addition to Mohegan drummers, 
Mohawk, Seneca, Hopi and Lumbee drummers also performed 
at the social, which was held in the Uncas Ballroom at the 
Mohegan Sun Convention Center on Feb. 2. 
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integrity of sporting events at M ohegan 



blood and urine tests. 

Random drug tests are done 
just beforefighters enter the ring. 
Inspectors send the urine samples 
out for analysis the next morn- 
ing. The tests are returned to a 
doctor who interprdisthe results, 
then informstheDAR if there 
are any possible irregularities. 

0 n fight night, three doctors 
near the ring monitor the bout. 
Unlike at some boxing venues, 
at M ohegan the D AR head 
fight doctor can stop a bout if 
he deems the boxer is impaired 
and cannot protect himself. 

Boxers and their camps have to 
comply with a myriad of rules 
and regulations imposed by the 
D AR. To see that these rules are 
followed properly, the D AR 
employs a group of inspectors 
to oversee compliance. 

For example, when a boxer's 
hands are being wrapped, an 


inspector must be there to make 
sure only gauze and tape are 
used — with no hard objects 
hidden underneath. They must 
also check that trainers do not 
wrap tape above the knuckles of 
the boxer's hands T ape on a 
boxer's fingers would give him 
an unfair advantage. 

Inspectors never leave the side 
of the fighters once they reach 
the locker room. T hey escort 
the boxers into the ring, sitting 
close by their corners T he 
inspectors stand to watch the 
boxers when they are being 
attended to and observe if too 
much water is spilled on the 
ring floor, which could make the 
floor slippery and dangerous 

D uring the fight, a boxer can 
have only three people in his 
corner. 

"Sometimes they try to sneak a 

Continued on the next page 
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Clockwise from top, fighters square off; 
Department of Athletic Regulation Manager 
J erry Boyle weighs in a boxer; above, Tribal 
member Phil Russell, right, a DAR Inspector, 
carefully watches the taping of a boxer's 
hands; left, Tribal member Mike Murtha 
times the rounds and rings the bell; a fight 
doctor monitors a boxer in his corner. 


By Jonathan S. H amilton 


Boxing, or the "sweet science," 
as some refer to it, is one of 
sport's greatest attractions. To 
the thousands of patrons who 
attend bouts in the M ohegan 
Sun Arena each year, boxing 
provides an avenue of entertain- 
ment, high energy and drama. 

T he M ohegan T ri be's D epart- 
ment of Athletic Regulation 
(DAR), a group of approxi- 
mately 20 people who 
are employees of 
theTribeor the 
casino — several 
of whom are Tribal 
members— has the 
responsibility to maintain the 
integrity of all athletic events, 
including boxing, basketball, 
and Arena football on the 
M ohegan Reservation. 

TheTribal Council established 
the DAR in August of 2002 
with the adoption of a resolu- 
tion that transferred to the DAR 
functions previously delegated to 
the M ohegan Tribal Gaming 
Commission Athletic Unit. 
Operating under theTri be's Chid 1 
of Staff Tom Acevedo, the DAR 
is required to "establish and 
enforce standards for the conduct 
of athletic events held on the 
M ohegan Indian Reservation." 

The DAR also maintains "the 
health and safety of the partici- 
pants and spectators of such 
events" and "whenever possible 
the DAR shall utilize other 
Tribal departments to meet its 
regulatory requirements includ- 
ing... conducting criminal back- 
ground checks" 

DAR M anager Jerry Boyle and 
Assistant M anager Brad Beecher 
have overall responsibility for the 
oversight of all athletic events on 
the reservation. Licensing is a 
key element of the DAR's func- 
tion as an athletic commission. 
Before a bout, all boxers, man- 
agers, referees, judges and 
announcers are required to be 
licensed. 

Another important function in 
the process is the candid and 
frank discussion Boyle has with 
promoters. H e makes sure lop- 
sided matches never take place. 

"It's my job to separate the 


journeyman fighter from the 
tomato can," Boyle said. 

Beecher makes sure that the 
check for prize money is made 
out to the fighter and not the 
trainer. 

"Onetime a fighter had to go 
to the hospital, and when he 
returned, he thanked me for 
making out the check to him 
because his trainer had repeat- 
edly stolen his purses after 
bouts," Beecher said. 

The medical supervision of 
boxers remains a high priority 
to the DAR, which has four 
physicians on staff to conduct 
extensive physicals on all box- 
ers on the day before they step 
into the ring. Physicals 
include, among other proce- 
dures, a check of blood pres- 
sure, respiration and pulse; 
EKG and CT scans; eyesight 
tests; neurological exams; and 
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egant dance club in Mohegan After Dark 


The club will have a full-service bar. 

Guests will find the dance club on the 
upper level of the retail corridor 
between Big Bubba'sBBQ and Sum- 
mer Shack. It's just behind Lucky's, the 
first of the three nightclubs to open in 
M ohegan After D ark. 

Lucky's, called "the first Las Vegas 
lounge on the East Coast” opened its 
doors last August. 

Thethird nightclub, an authentic 
I rish pub is scheduled to open at the 
end of the year. 4- 


M ohegan After D ark — M ohegan 
Sun's entertainment complex with three 
nightclubs— will open an elegant 
and sophisticated dance club on 
M emorial D ay Weekend, M ay 24 to 26. 
The dance club will feature a large 
dancefloor with a disc jockey, who will 
provide music throughout the night. 

0 n a second level overlooking the 
dancefloor will be banquettes and VIP 
suites. The club will offer bottle serv- 
ice, which allows patrons to "purchase” 
a table for the evening. 


These artist's render- 
ings show the dance 
club in Mohegan After 
Dark, which opens on 
Memorial Day Week- 
end. 


Connecticut Sun 


Loyal basketball fans 

M ore than 500 excited 
fans attended thejan. 

28 press conference 
announcing the 
Tribe's purchase 
of the team. With 
all the cheering, the 
event seemed more 
like a pep rally. 

On the dais with 
Connecticut Lt. Gov. 

Jodi Rell were six former 
UConn stars: Sales, Lobo, 
Swin Cash, Tamika 
Willi ams, Kara Wolters 
and Sue Bird. Teresa 
Witherspoon, a member 
of the N ew York Liberty, 
also joined the UConn 


Continued from pagel 



Connecticut Sun 2003 regular season schedule 

HOME GAMES ARE IN BOLD TYPE. 


The Connecticut Sun recently 
unveiled the team logo, which 
features an orange sunburst, a 
WNBA basketball and a blue 
ribbon with four white semi- 
circular domes, a modem in- 
terpretation of an ancient 
Mohegan symbol representing 
the four corners of the Earth 
under the sky dome. 


Mohegan Sun group, 
stepped up and made 
clear how much we 
were wanted and put 
together what I think 
was an incredible pack- 
age for theWNBA.” 

In October of 2002, 
the WNBA Board of G ov- 
ernors voted to restructure 
its bylaws to allow teams 
to be owned by non-N BA 
owners, which paved the 
way for the Tribe to seek 
ownership of a franchise. 
It has been reported that 
the Tribe will pay the 
WNBA $10 million for 
the team. 

During the press confer- 


contingent. 

WNBA President Val Ackerman said, 
"The WNBA is thrilled to be bringing 
professional basketball to a state that, per- 
haps more than any other, epitomizes what 
women's basketball can be— competitive, 
exciting and supported by knowledgeable 
and loyal fans.” 

"I can tell you we spoke with other 
groups— plural — that were largely H art- 
ford- based, but the level of support we 
require is something that never material- 
ized,” Ackerman said. "But this group, the 


ence, Chairman Brown was 
asked about the proximity of the gaming 
floor to the Arena and how that may influ- 
ence younger fans walking into the facility. 

He replied: "If you notice the way this 
place is designed, it's designed not to force 
you to a gaming floor. T his is not just a gam- 
ing destination. This is an entertainment 
destination.” 

A record 2,362,430 fans attended W N BA 
games during the 2002 season, with an 
average attendance of 9,228 fans per game, 
up from 9,075 in 2001. 4- 


24 

Los Angeles 

4:00 p.m. 

30 

at Houston 

8:30 p.m. 

1 

at San Antonio 

3:30 p.m. 

5 

at Detroit 

11 :00 a.m. 

7 

Houston 

7:00 p.m. 

13 

Washington 

7:00 p.m. 

14 

at Cleveland 

7:00 p.m 

18 

Cleveland 

7:00 p.m 

20 

at Indiana 

8:00 p.m 

22 

Detroit 

4:00 p.m. 

24 

at Washington 

7:00 p.m 

26 

Indiana 

7:00 p.m 

28 

at Charlotte 

6:00 p.m. 

1 

at New York 

8:00 p.m. 

2 

Cleveland 

7:00 p.m 

4 

Sacramento 

7:00 p.m 

6 

New York 

4:00 p.m. 

8 

at Detroit 

7:30 p.m. 

10 

at Minnesota 

8:00 p.m 

12 

WNBA All-Star Game at Madison Square Garden 

4:00 p.m. 

17 

Seattle 

8:00 p.m. 

19 

at Phoenix 

10:00 p.m. 

20 

at Los Angeles 

9:30 p.m. 

23 

Minnesota 

7:00 p.m 

26 

Charlotte at Hartford Civic Center 

7:00 p.m. 

1 

Washington 

7:00 p.m 

3 

Indiana 

7:00 p.m 

5 

Detroit 

8:00 p.m. 

9 

at Charlotte 

6:00 p.m. 

12 

New York 

7:00 p.m 

14 

at Cleveland 

7:00 p.m. 

16 

at New York 

4:00 p.m. 

22 

Charlotte 

7:00 p.m. 

23 

at Washington 

6:00 p.m. 

25 

at Indiana 

8:00 p.m. 


Tickets are now available at the 
Mohegan Sun Box Office. 

The toll-free number is: 1-800-477-6849. 


Sporting events at M ohegan 


fourth guy in there,” said Chief 
Inspector M ichael M azzulli. 

"T hat guy I escort off the prop- 
erty personally." 

T ri bal members M i ke M urtha, 
Cheryl Sullivan and Kim Baker 
handle the scoring and time- 
keeping. M urtha mansthe 
hammer and bell adjacent to 
the ring and times the three- 
minute rounds, the one-minute 


break between rounds and the 
10-second warning that the 
round isending. 

Baker and Sullivan receive the 
judge's scorecards from each 
round, tabulate the results and 
keep the official scorecard. 

The other Tribal members 
who work on the D AR are 
Gene Baker, Tim Bartha, Phil 
Russell and M ichael Russell. 4- 
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